Foreword 


The past year has been traumatic for businesses and customers alike. The world recession 
has been felt among all countries and businesses, and it is widely regarded as the worst 
since the Great Depression of 1932/3. Retailers worldwide have recorded a drop in 
demand, many have cut back on operations, expansion plans have been put on hold and 
unemployment has escalated to record proportions. The USA has been especially hard hit 
and recovery plans by the government are not showing the expected returns. 

In South Africa the recession has also cut hard and deep, and retail sales showed a 
decline of more than 6% in real terms in the last quarter. Interest rates have been cut but 
the effect as such has as yet not been totally felt in the economy. The government is trying 
to stimulate the economy in various ways and it is hoped that these actions will lead to an 
increase in demand for products. 

It can be expected that the next 12 to 18 months will be crucial for economic survival 
for many businesses, and that the types of services and products being offered in the 
marketplace will change to meet the challenges posed by the changing economic 
landscape. 

In order to survive, retailers will have to look at new and better ways of marketing. 
The trend, it would seem, is to go back to the basics. More and more businesses and 
particularly retailers are realising that the key to survival lies in meeting the needs of 
customers, and meeting customer service expectations. The types of products on offer, the 
prices and so forth are virtually the same, and the only differentiating aspect may be the 
quality of service. 

As is the custom, the International Retail and Marketing Review aims to keep its readers 
up to date on trends by publishing thought-provoking articles and research, as well as 
presenting new perspectives from leading scholars and thinkers within the field. 

This May/June 2009 issue includes one international article, which deals with the 
effects of different elements of the web experience on the buying behaviour of virtual 
consumers. 

We have also included two South African articles, the first one of which reviews 
customer-based brand equity across South African hotels by taking the dimensions of 
brand equity and comparing the differential effect that these have on brands within 
three hotel categories (low, medium, and high priced) in South Africa. The second article 
evaluates the usability of an academic marketing and retail department’s website from the 
student’s perspective. 

We look forward to a stimulating and healthy debate from eminent scholars and business 
leaders worldwide, and we are very fortunate to have a number of esteemed academics 
from all over the world on our editorial board. 


Prof. M.C. Cant 

Editor 

HoD: Marketing and Retail Department 
Unisa 
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doctoral students. He is the chairperson of the Departmental Marketing 
Committee of Unisa, as well as a member of the Marketing Committee of the College of 
Economic and Management Sciences. 

In 1999 a major retailer in Africa, MassDiscounters, sponsored a substantial amount 
of funds for the development of a BCom degree in Retail Management. This sponsorship 
has been utilised for research in the field of retailing and for course development, and to 
fund the Chair in Retail Management of which Prof. Cant is the incumbent. He secured 
these funds largely due to the fact that he and his staff members had been able to assist 
MassDisounters, through the academic programmes offered by the Centre for Business 
Management, to train their employees and develop their own in-house programmes. 
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ABSTRACT 


This article examines the effects of different elements of the Web Experience (WE) on! 
the buying behaviour of virtual consumers, specifically on the choice of the online retail; 
vendor. The purpose of the study is to empirically test the theoretical findings as to the! 
main parameters of the online customer experience and measure their relative importance! 
and role as inputs in the customer’s decision-making process. The study was conducted; 
by means of an online consumer survey in a realistic virtual shopping environment. The: 
results of the study show that out of the five web experience components analyzed, four! 
(the usability, trust building, marketing mix and aesthetics) have a positive and significant! 
effect on the choice of e-vendor while the fifth one (interactivity) does not seem to positively | 
influence the choice of an online vendor. Furthermore the study examines the effect of two! 
behavioural variables (experience and motivation) on the choice of online -vendors. 
This topic could expand the scope of academic research on the issue of online marketing | 
and at the same time provide online marketers with new insights and tools for building a: 
commercially successful online presence. 

| 
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Keywords: Web Experience, virtual buying behaviour, online marketing tools, experience, 
motivation, online marketing strategy. 


se agen np a pg ee a a ache gs aa wp me fear ne eee le a a eo gy ene 


INTRODUCTION AND MAIN OBJECTIVE 


The ever-increasing importance and role of 


pressure on businesses to  professionalize 
their online activities. The pressure is the 
upshot of the fact that the Internet has 
gained ground against traditional media and 


the Internet as a strategic commercial tool 
and marketing channel has increased the 
' This study has been developed within the Research Projects whose references are PCIO8-0004 (Plan 
Nacional de Investigaci6n Cientifica, Desarrollo e Innovaci6n Tecnoldgica, JCCM, 2008-2010), and 
541A (Programa Plan Promoci6n Investigacion en el PDI, UCLM, 2009). 
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has led to increased customer empowerment 
and sophistication (Urban, 2003). 

There is plenty of evidence that the large 
majority of wired consumers consider by 
now the web as their primary source of 
information when searching for products, 
weather, travel directions 
With more than 1.4 
billion users worldwide? the web has also 
become a major contributor of business 
globalization and trade but also a tool of 
customer sophistication and empowerment 
(McDonald & Tobin, 1998; Urban, 2003). 
According to a BurstMedia survey, 57.1% 
of all US web users over 18 years old use 
the Internet as their primary source of 
information about products and _ services 
they intend to buy.* This percentage is even 
higher (69.2%) among the most affluent 
consumers with income of $75 000 or more. 
In the background of these developments it 
is not surprising that marketers increase their 
efforts to attract audiences to their websites, 
something evident by the substantial increase 
of online marketing budgets. A study by TSN 
Media Intelligence* found that in the first 
quarter of 2006 advertising spending on the 
Internet — excluding paid search advertising 
— showed the highest increase (19.40%) 
against all other media, and projected that 
12% of the total advertising expenditure 
in the US will be spent in 2006 in online 
advertising, an increase by 13% against 
2005. With the Internet becoming the main 
information source and a major distribution 
channel, the task of attracting customers to 
the company website becomes a strategic 
imperative. In fact, according to a recent 
Nielsen Online report, Internet shopping in 
some countries has already been adopted by 
more than 95% of the Internet users; 40% of 


services, news, 
or entertainment: 


i) 


3 Marketing Vox, 20 April 2006 


the total online population are regular online 
shoppers while 85% of them had done at 
least once an online purchase until the end 
of 2007.° Regarding e-commerce in Europe, 
data recently released by Mintel show that 
online sales in the UK reached $25.4 billion 
last year, around $5 billion ahead of nearest 
rival, Germany. Next comes France with 
$11.1 billion, followed by Italy ($1.7 billion) 
and Spain ($1.6 billion).° Presenting web 
users with superb online (or Web) experience 
is necessary for attracting the attention of 
the virtual customers and persuading them 
to engage in online business. 
The main objective of this 
analyze the impact of the Web Experience 
(WE) factors on virtual buying behaviour. 
Based on the background literature as 
a starting point, we propose a model to 
study the signification of the effect of WE 
perceived by users on e-retailers’ choices.; 
moreover, we have included a number of 
behavioural variables in order to observe 


article is to 


their influence on WE. 


BACKGROUND LITERATURE: THE 
ONLINE EXPERIENCE 

The 
a website has 


customer experience from _ visiting 
been recognized as one of 
the most important factors for online 
success. According to Novak et al. (2000), 
“creating a compelling online experience 
for cyber customers is critical for creating 
competitive advantage on the Internet”. 
The same authors argue that relatively little 
is known about the factors that contribute 
to a superb online experience, noticing 
that “online executives marketers need to 
develop a comprehensive understanding of 
consumer behaviour in commercial online 
environments”. 


Internet World Stats, 2008, http://www.internetworldstats.com/stats.htm 


4 TSN Media Intelligence, http://www.tns-mi.com/news/05312006.htm 
5 BizReport, January 28, 2008. http://www.bizreport.com/2008/01/85_of_worlds_population_shopped_ 


online.html 


spenders.html 


BizReport, March 31, 2008. http://www.bizreport.com/2008/03/brithish_are_europes_largest_online 
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In the years that elapsed since the 
publication of this paper, a substantial 
amountofacademicresearchhasbeencarried 
out with the purpose of understanding the 
online consumer behaviour. The propensity 
of consumers to engage in online business 
has been extensively studied and analyzed 
(e.g. Cappel & Myerscough, 1996; Cockburn 
& Wilso, 1996; Spiller & Lohse, 1997; 
Jarvenpaa & Todd, 1997; Degeratu et al., 
2000; Childers et al., 2001; Dahan & Hauser, 
2001; Eastin, 2002; Liu & Wei, 2003; Corbitt 
et al. 2003; Van Schaik & Ling, 2003; Keen et 
al., 2004, etc.). Many researchers emphasise 
that the quality of the online presence 
is an important influencer of the online 
consumer’s behaviour, something regularly 
confirmed in research conducted by non- 
academic parties (Nielsen NetRatings, 2003). 

More recently, researchers have focused 
their attention on the effects of shopping 
enjoyment on online consumer satisfaction 
(Cai & Xu, 2006) and also studied the 
browsing behaviour as background for 
effective Website design (Tan & Wei, 2006). 
Several aspects related to the customer 
experience and particularly the visual aspects 
of Websites have attracted also academic 
attention (e.g. Eroglu et al., 2001, 2003; 
Vrechopoulos,et al., 2000; Vrechopoulos 
& Siomkos, 2002; Vrechopoulos, 2002, 
2004; Dailey, 2004; Lorenzo, et al., 2006, 
2007; Tractinsky & Lowengart, 2007; Kim & 
Lennon, 2008, etc.). Some authors argue that 
visual impressions are very important for 
forming a positive or negative opinion about 
the quality of a website, and an exposure of 
50 milliseconds is enough for establishing 
this opinion (Lindgaard et al. 2006). A 
similar study has also proved the consistency 
of the immediate aesthetic impressions with 
the online quality perception from exposure 
of half a second (Tractinsky et al., 2006). 

While an aesthetically appealing website 
is the basic requirement for attracting 
virtual customers, visual attractiveness is 
one of several elements that combined 
shape the Web Experience. The WE can 
be defined as “the total impression online 


customers get about the virtual firms” 
(Watchfire Whitepaper Series, 2000) and 
“the result of exposure to a combination of 
notions, emotions and impulses caused by 
the design and other marketing elements of 
the online presentation” (Constantinides, 
2004). As such, the WE is influenced by 
searching, browsing, finding, 
selecting and evaluating information as well 


factors like 


by impressions generated during interaction 
and transaction with the online firm. 

In a study carried out by Novak et al. 
(2000), based on a conceptual model of flow 
describing the components of “a compelling 
online experience” (Hoffman & Novak, 
1996), they concluded that it is possible 
to define its ingredients, to measure them 
and relate them to important marketing 
variables. Other researchers have applied the 
flow theory (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990) as the 
framework of analysis of human—computer 
a model describing 
different aspects of the online consumer’s 
behaviour (Koufaris, 2002; Pace, 2004). For 
all intents and purposes, the large number 
of variables affecting the WE and the 
constantly changing, dynamic character 
of the online environment underline the 


interaction and as 


need for more research on the components 
of the WE and continuous refinement of 
business approaches (Kuniavsky, 2003). 
Based on a review of 48 academic publica- 
tions, Constantinides (2004) identified the 
different elements of the online experience 
and classified them in three categories: 
° Content category: Factors exercising a 
direct and powerful influence on the 
WE by making the website aesthetically 
positive and its offer tangible and 
attractive. They include the Aesthetics 
and Marketing Mix factors. Aesthetics 
factor is composed by elements such 
as design, presentation quality, design 
elements, style/atmosphere. 
Marketing Mix factor is composed of 
communication, product, fulfilment, 
price, promotion and _ characteristics 


and 


elements. 
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¢ Psychological category: — Trust-building 
factors.; Websites must communicate 
trust and ensure users of the vendor’s 
integrity and credibility in order to 
persuade customers to stop explore 
them, and interact online. Building trust 
is possible by deploying uncertainty- 
reducing elements, ensuring the safety 
of customers’ personal information 
and transaction data, eliminating 

fraud and building trust 
between the online user and the often 
unknown and far away located vendor. 
Specifically, Trust factor is composed 
by transaction security, customer 
data misuse, customer data safety, 
uncertainty-reducing elements, 
guarantees/return policies elements. 

¢ — Functionalitycategory:Factorsenhancing 
the online experience by presenting the 
virtual client with a good, functioning, 
easy to use search as well as interactive 
website. The Functionality category 
includes the Usability and Interactivity 
factors. Usability factor is composed 
of variables such as convenience, site 
navigation, information architecture, 
ordering/payment process, — search 
facilities and process, site speed and 
findability/accessibility. Interactivity 
factor is composed of customer service/ 
after sales, interaction with company 
personnel, customization and network 
effects elements. 


fears of 


and 


This 
empirical study in The Netherlands meant 
to identify the relative importance of the 
different factors as influencers of online 
consumers’ decision-making process 
(Constantinides & Geurts, 2006). 


classification was the basis of an 


HYPOTHESES 

Websites offering superb WE not only meet the 
users’ needs, increase their expectations and 
emotions, but also offer the right assortment, 
sense of security, high quality of services, etc. 
(O’Keefe & McEachern, 1998). The inclusion 
and mix of different web experience factors 
in the website design produce diverse online 


store designs triggering different perceptions 

to the users that consequently affect their 

shopping behaviour (Constantinides & 

Geurts, 2006). On the basis of the above we 

propose the following hypotheses: 

H,;: The Web Experience Factors are 
significant influencers of the 
buyers’ preferences. 

H,,: The Usability factor is 
influencer of the 
preferences. 

H,: The Interactivity factor is significant 


online 


significant 


online buyers’ 


influencer of the online 
preferences. 
H,.: The Trust factoris significant influencer 


of the online buyers’ preferences. 


buyers’ 


H,,; The Aesthetics factor is significant 
influencer of the online buyers’ 
preferences. 


H,: The Marketing Mix factor is significant 
influencer of the online 
preferences. 

According to these hypotheses, this study 

will analyze if each experience factor has 

or not influenceon the election of virtual 
vendor by the buyer. 

Some authors suggest that usability reflects 
the perceived ease and usefulness for the 
navigation through the Internet (e.g. Davis, 
1989; WVrechopoulos, 2002; Nielsen, 2003). 
Other studies found that usability is a very 
important attribute for achieving desirable 
internal and behavioural responses (e.g. 
Childers et al., 2001; Eroglu et al., 2003; 
Flavian et al., 2004, 2005; O’Cass & Fenech, 
2003). The Marketing Mix elements are 
widely considered as the main controllable 
influencers of consumer behaviour (e.g. 
McCarthy, 1964; Goldsmith, 1999; Jobber, 
2001; Kotler, 2003). Nevertheless, the 
introduction of the Internet as a business 
management element and as the main 
interface with the customer has questioned 
the importance of the Marketing Mix 
elements as the main influencers of the 
online consumer (Constantinides, 2002). 
In this sense it is important to understand 
the significance of the new elements of 
influence and their relevant importance 


buyers’ 
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versus the traditional Marketing Mix. We 

propose the following hypothesis: 

H,: Online customers prefer to buy from 
web shops scoring better in Usability 
and Trust, while the Marketing Mix is 
not the main influencer of the online 
buying preference. 

According to above hypothesis, this study 

will analyze what type of WE factor has 

more influence on the election of virtual 
vendor by the buyer. 

The personal attributes of consumers 
(i.e. involvement, motivation, experience, 
ability to Internet adaptation, and so on) 
affect their purchase process and _ final 
decision (e.g. Davis, 1989; Eroglu et al, 2003; 
Yoh et al., 2003). Based on Constantinides 
and Geurts (2006), and in order to analyze 
the influence of two specific internal 
variables (i.e. motivation and experience) 
on users’ preferences, we propose two 
hypotheses, as follows: 

H,: The motives of online customers to 
buy online do not have an effect on 
the way the WE factors influence their 
online vendor preference. 

According to above hypothesis, this study 

will analyze if a specific characteristic of 

user (motives to buy in an online context) 
has or not influence on the election of 
virtual vendor. 

The next hypothesis tests (a) the effect 
of the user’s affinity with the Internet 
expressed in the number of years one is using 
it; and (b) the effect of the user’s previous 
experience with online purchases. 

So, finally, in this study is proposed that: 
H,: The degree of experience of virtual 

customers in online shopping affects 
the importance they attribute to each 
Web Experience factors (Usability, 
Interactivity, Trust, Aesthetics, and 
Marketing Mix) as influencers of their 
online vendor decisions. 

H,: The number of years one is using the 
Internet affects the importance that 
e-buyers attribute to WEFs as influencers 
of their online vendor decisions. 

H,,: The experience with the online purchase 
affects the importance that e-buyers 


attribute to WEFs as influencers of their 

online vendor decisions. 
According to these hypotheses, this 
study will analyze if a specific internal 
characteristic of user (experience) has or 
not importance on each WE factors and, in 
consequence, it has or not influence on the 
election of virtual vendor by the buyer. 


RESEARCH METHOD 

Online shopping environment: The scenario 
Participants in the survey were recruited 
from the student ranks of a_ research 
University in Spain. The study was conducted 
in a realistic virtual shopping environment 
in the computer laboratory where users were 
instructed by supervisorson how to carry 
out an online shopping assignment (i.e. 
searching and buying online a digital camera 
with a certain technical characteristics) and 
fill in a questionnaire was available online 
and was divided in two sections. The first 
one (ie. “Introduction form’) included 
questions about basic demographics and 
questions about the users’ attitudes towards 
online shopping and previous experience 
with the Internet. The second section 
contained three forms: A, B, and C. In form 
A the participants had to indicate their 
experiences about the online store where 
they bought the camera; in form B they had 
to record their experience from the online 
shop of their second choice, a web shop 
they found attractive enough and saw as 
alternative option. In Form C they had to 
indicate their experiences for a virtual shop 
that they found unattractive and they would 
never choose for an online purchase. 


Sample, procedure and variables 

The final sample was composed of 204 
participants, split in nine sessions. They 
were recruited from different disciplines 
(Economics, Business, Computer, Teaching, 
etc.) in order to obtain different types of 
online users with different virtual purchase 
perspectives. The sampling process was 
carried out through an appeal for the each 
classroom explaining to students the goal of 
this study by research. The participants were 
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recompensed with a participation certificate. 
The 
them to virtual shopping experience with 


procedure consisted on exposing 
a specific objective. Once users had filled 
the introduction questionnaire, they had 
to search the web, and find and buy a 
digital camera online. 
asked 


of online vendors: “Favourites”? and 


Participants were 
to compose a list with two types 
“No 
favourites”, according to their feeling from 
visiting and interacting with their web 
sites. A fictitious amount of 300 Euros per 
participant (including price and _ postal 
costs) was available to spend on purchasing 
a digital camera. The time to carry out the 
virtual visit was limited to 30 minutes. 
Once finished the purchase, the user had to 
fill the rest of the online survey (A, B, and 
C forms). The web-based tool 
for this 
tracking process based on e-agent software 


developed 
research included an automatic 
to track and record all click-throughs and 
times related to the browsing behaviour 
during the experiment in order to obtain 
information on the type of websites visited, 
times spent in each website and each section 
within the website, and so on. Each part of 
online survey contained different types of 
variables (Constantinides & Geurts, 2006). 
The introductory form included questions 
characteristics, 


about demographic 


about user’s attitudes towards online 
shopping and previous experience with 
the Internet (buyers/no buyers) as well as 
about their main motives for shopping 
or not shopping online. Forms A, B, and 
Likert 


scale — related to users’ perceptions of each 


C included questions five-points 
website (explained paragraph above) in 25 
individual characteristics making up the 
five factors of the WE (e.g. “It is convenient 
to buy products in this online shop’, “the 
shop offers excellent customer service’, 
“the site offers adequate guarantees for the 
safety of online transactions’, “the site’s 
design is superb”, “the site offers a wide 
deep product assortment’, and so on). 


MAIN RESULTS 
Descriptive 
Most of the participants were female 
(63%) and the majority between 18 and 
22 years old. An important percentage 
of participants (73%) were experienced 
Internet users with more than two years of 
active usage, although only 31% of them 
had previously bought goods or services 
online and, in turn, 15% of them are 
spending between 50 and 100 Euros per 
year for online purchases. Moreover, 83% 
of the participants had a credit card. The 
most important reason for not buying 
online products for the majority of users 
(25%) was that they prefer shopping in 
other ways, while 21% mentioned the lack 
of physical contact with the product. The 
ease of finding better prices (21%) and 
comparing prices (20%) were the first and 
second more frequently mentioned main 
reasons for online shopping. Twenty-five 
different brands of digital cameras (e.g. 
Sanyo, Olympus, Canon, Fujifilm, Benq, 
Samsung, Sony, HP, etc.) were “bought” by 
users, including a large variety of models. 
Additionally, within the “Introduction 
Form”, participants were asked to indicate 
(based on their previous experience) in a 
five-point Likert scale their opinion on the 
influence of the five WE factors on their 
choice of an online vendor in order to 
observe the users’ perceptions in percentages 
(table I). In general, the participants consider 
all five the WE elements are relevant 
influencers of their choice for online shops, 
attributing special importance to the Trust 
and Marketing Mix elements. 


Statistical results 

The three websites chosen by users (two 
favourites and one undesirable) have been 
analyzed from the responses on 25 WE 
elements where participants could totally 
agree, agree, neither agree nor disagree, 
disagree or totally disagree. In order to 
test our hypotheses, a factor analysis was 
carried out in order to reduce the number 
of WE items. As result, we obtained five 
factors, as is shown in table 2. 
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Table 1: Importance of WE factors for online users on choice of a virtual vendor (%) 





Very 
WE important 
factors 5 


Not 
important 
1 





Usability 36.3 


0.0 





Interactivity 19.1 


1.0 





76.0 
15.2 


Trust 
Aesthetics 


5.0 
2.0 





Mk mix 54.9 




















0.0 





Table 2: Factorial analysis 





ITEMS 


Factors 





Usability 


Trust 


Aesthetics 


Interactivity 


Marketing 
Mix 





Convenient to buy products (q1) 
Navigation is simple (q2) 
Information easily accessible (q3) 
Ordering process is simple (q4) 
Good internal search facilities (q5) 
Pages are loading very fast (q6) 
Little search effort (q7) 





Excellent customer service (q8) 
Shop’s staff is easy (q9) 
Excellent search customization (q10) 


Other customers’ experiences (q11) 





Safety of online transactions (q12) 


Protection of customer’s personal 
data (q13) 


Guarantees against misuse of personal 
data for commercial purposes (q14) 


Logos of organizations that guarantee 
secure online shopping (q15) 


Transparent guarantee policy (q16) 





Site’s design is superb (q17) 
High site’s presentation quality (q18) 


Site’s design is unique innovative 
elements (q19) 


Good online shop’s atmosphere (q20) 





Communication with customer is a 
professional way (q21) 


Wide and deep product assortment 
(q22) 
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Very reliable fulfillment process (q23) 13 
Very competitive prices (q24) ,66 
Very attractive promotions (q25) 63 
Main values of factors 9,51 1,63 1,25 1,07 98 
% variance explained 38,03 6,53 5,02 4,31 3,94 
Cronbach’s Alpha ,83 81 81 67 77 
Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin sample 

adaptation measurement ee 

Bartlett’s test of sphericity 6574,00 df. 300 Sig. 0,00 

Legend: 

¢ Extraction Method: Principal Axis Factoring. 

¢ Rotation Method: Varimax with Kaiser Normalization. 

¢ Rotation converged in iterations. 
An overview of measurement of web experience factors is showed in table II. 
Table 3: Measurement of WE Factors 

Factor label Example question pat teseal erg ae 

Usability Q3 Information easily accessible 7 3.57 0.83 
Interactivity Q8 Excellent customer service 4 2.04 0.67 
Titist Q16 ass guarantee 5 2.85 0.81 
Aesthetics Q18 High presentation quality 4 2.59 0.81 

Mk mix Q24 Very competitive prices 2.61 0.77 























* Principal component analysis, each construct separately 


A binomial logistic regression was executed with the 


five WE factors per 


website as 


independent variables and the purchasing behavior as the dichotomy explained variable 
(ic. buy/not buying). In table IV the users’ buying preferences regarding the WE factors 


are shown. 


Table 4: Consumer's purchase preferences from web experience factors 









































Dependent variable (buy/not buying) Consumer Preferences 
Hypothesis H1/H2 H3 H4 
Nagelkerke .34 .46 35 
Hoshmer Lemeshow 14.99 (8)* 7.95 (8) 9.80 (8) 
a: Usability 1.29 (.15)* 1.82 (.37)* 1.34 (.15)* 
b: Interactivity .19 (.13) —.56 (.28) .18 (.13) 
ia ee ea c: Trust 55 (.11)* 96 (.21)* 58 (.12)* 
d: Aesthetics 47 (.12)* .72 (.26)* 47 (.12)* 
e: Mk Mix .54 (.13)* .71 (.25)* .55 (.13)* 
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Main Motive — H3 


(Independent variable) | 1° find better prices ™* 


-.15 (.40) 





Experience — H4 a: Years Internet usage 


—.11 (.07) 





(Independent variable) 





b: Online buyer 











~.18 (.22) 





Legend 


Proxies of standardized regression parameters are presented in the cells. 
Asterisk (*) indicates statistical significance on 5% level (i.e. confidence level: 95%). 


Between brackets are the standard errors. 


Double asterisk (**) indicates that “to find better prices” is the motive to buy online with the highest 
impact. So, the rest of the identified motives are not reported in this table. 








Based on the above analysis, the validity of 
the hypotheses tested is explained in the 
following paragraphs. 
H,,, b, c, d & e: The Web Experience factors 
(a: Usability, b: Interactivity, c: Trust, 
d: Aesthetics, e: Marketing Mix) are 
significant influencers of the online 
buyers’ preferences 
As predicted, all WE elements have a 
positive effect on buying preferences. 
However, all of them, with exception of 
Interactivity factor, are significant 
the online buyers’ 
preferences. So, the sub-hypotheses Hla, 
Hic, Hld and Hle are accepted (Usability, 
Trust, Aesthetics and Marketing Mix 
indicate statistical significance on 5% 
Usability has more influence, 1.29 
score, than the rest of WE factors, 0.55, 
0.47, and 0.54 scores, respectively) while 
the sub-hypothesis H1b is rejected (Inter- 
activity factor does not indicate statistical 
significance on 5% level). This means that 
the Interactivity factor is not a significant 
predictor of purchasing decision. 
Furthermore, the majority of participants 
in this study had no previous experience in 
online purchase. It would be interesting to 
be investigated in the future whether this is 
pervasive in the long run if the population 
consists of more experienced web users 
with higher online shopping familiarity. 
H,: Online customers prefer to buy from 


also 
influencers’ of 


level. 


web shops scoring better in Usability 
and Trust while the Marketing Mix is 
not the main influencer of the online 
buying preference. 


According to literature, Usability and Trust 
are the most influential web experience 
elements, the Marketing Mix 
elements, unlike in traditional marketing 
(Constantinides, 2002), are not the critical 
influencers of the online buying behavior. 
In this study, the H2 is rejected because in 
spite of Usability and Trust having relevant 
(1.29 and 0.55, respectively), 
Marketing Mix and Aesthetics have relevant 
scores too (0.47 and 0.54, respectively). 
Therefore, the inclusion of web elements 
such as promotions, low prices, pleasant 


while 


scores 


colors and sounds, etc., improves the users’ 

preferences in their choice of e-vendor. 

The negative impact of the factor “to 
find better prices” (Table IV4) implies that 
consumers tend to look into websites that 
could be otherwise seen as inferior because 
of lower prices offered. 

H,: The motives of online customers to 
buy online do not have an effect on 
the way the WE factors influence their 
online vendor preference The survey 

results (Table IV)indicatethatthe most 

common motive for online shopping is “to 
find better prices” (as “main motive” of 

online customers to buy online) is not a 

significant variable (statistical significance 

5%). This to acceptance of 

H3 because the (specifically, 

main motive) of online customers to buy 

through the Internet do not have an effect 
on the way the WE elements influence their 
online vendor preference. The inclusion of 


lower leads 


motives 


the motivation variable in the regression 
analysis results in an increase of all factors 
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studied, although the error level is also 
increased. Nevertheless, the 
significance is not accepted because it 
exceed the maximum level permitted. 
Additionally, we consider it important to 
mention a special result obtained in this 
analysis; the interactivity factor has an 
adverse effect on consumer’ preferences. 
This result challenges the widely held belief 
that interactivity is one of the fundamental 
advantages of the internet and source of 
customer value. The behavior observed in 
this study could generate a new research 
line in order to deeply analyze the specific 
reasons for this negative effect. 

H,,, »: The degree of experience of virtual 
customers in online shopping (a: 
Number of years one is using the 
Internet, b: Experience with the online 
purchase) affects the importance they 
attribute to each Web Experience 
factors (Usability, Interactivity, Trust, 
Aesthetics, and Marketing Mix) as 


influencers of their online vendor 


statistical 


decisions. 

After an isolated analysis on two experience 
variables we concluded that the “online 
buyer” variable is not significant (H4b 
is rejected) while the “years Internet 
usage” variable, affects all factors except 
Interactivity (statistical significance on 
5% level in all cases except Interactivity). 
Regarding the relation between the years of 
the Internet usage and the WE components, 
we observed that the longer people have 
been using the Internet, the more critical 
and hard to satisfy they become. Therefore, 
H4a (for all factors except Interactivity) is 
accepted under these conditions. In other 
words, the years of Internet usage affects the 
importance consumers attribute to some WE 
factors as influencers of their product and 
online vendor decisions., however, the fact 
that someone is an experienced online buyer 
does not affect the importance attributed. 

Finally, the inclusion of both variables 
(years of experience and experience with 
online shopping) in the model causes an 
effect not significant due to their high 


correlation (co-linearity). Moreover, the 
inclusion of two experience’ variables 
together with “main motivation to buy 
online” causes a decrease of the WE scores 
(Usability: 1.82 to 1.34; Trust: 0.96 to 0.58; 
Aesthetics: 0.72 to 0.47; Marketing Mix: 
0.71 to 0.55). 


CONCLUSIONS AND MAIN IMPLICATIONS 
Based on Constantinides and Geurts (2006), 
in this study we have tried to identify the 
effects of Web Experience factors on Spanish 
online buyers and the possible existence 
of discrepancies between perceptions of 
e-consumers and the actual way 
factors influence purchasing behavior and 
buying decisions. 

A major conclusion is that the Web 
Experience elements significantly influence 
the choices of online shoppers, a finding 
confirming previous literature findings. 
This study has furthermore attempted to 
measure the relative importance of these 
elements in combination. It was found that 
the main source of influence are the aspects 
related to Usability of websites followed by 
(although with less impact) users’ Trust 
towards website, Marketing Mix and online 
store’s Aesthetics elements. The results 
indicate that, contrary to the 
wisdom, one of the five WE elements (i.e. 
Interactivity) does not have a substantial 
influence on the choice of e-vendor. The 
fact that survey participants had limited 
time to conclude the experiment could 
explain this unexpected result;, however, 
this is an issue requiring further research. 
It is interesting that regarding interactivity 
there is also a discrepancy between 
customers’ perceptions as to its importance 
and their actual buying behavior. 

Motives and familiarity with online 


these 


common 


purchasing do not seem to play any 
significant role on the online shopping 
process. In contrast, the years of web 


usage have significant effect on consumer 
preferences as to the choice of online 
vendors. This 
vendors used to operate in markets with 


could mean that online 
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longer history and higher penetration 
of the Internet, like the N. European and 
N. American ones, should apply different 


approaches when_ entering immature 
online markets. 
A further implication for e-marketers 


involved in creating online stores is that 
the elements related to usability, as well 
as aspects such as trust, marketing mix 
and finally the important 
cues for attracting e-consumer preferences. 


aesthetics are 


Online vendors must focus their effort on 
enhancing the total online experience by 
designing websites easy to use and navigate, 
reinforcing the safety and trust expectations 
of customers, with sufficient and easy 
to find 
services and last but not least, they must 


information about products and 


design their websites presenting customers 
with attractive and creative visuals. 
Finally, provided that further research 
findings that interactivity is 
not important to online customers, web 


confirm 


designers must consider what is the right 
dose of interactivity that allows to customers 
access to customer service or online help 
while avoiding time-consuming interactive 
elements likely to reduce the 
customer experience. 


overall 


MAIN LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE 
RESEARCH 

An important limitation of our research is 
focused on the use of students as sample. 
Nevertheless, researchers think that this is 
a group of people that can be adequate for 
this type of study because it constitutes a 
segment of population familiarized with 
the new media, and, even, with the online 
purchase. Another limitation is related to 
the limited familiarity with the shopping 
through the Internet by the sample. This 
fact caused that participants to spend more 
time trying to find and learn the way of 
completing the purchase process than, for 
instance, to browse other models of digital 
cameras in different online stores. However, 
this circumstance led to a new research line 


for researchers, namely the study of inter- 
cultural online behavior differences. 

Considering the recent literature, one 
can argue that the exceptional growth of 
the online Market space has attracted the 
interest of many researchers on the issue 
of website aesthetics (e.g. Dailey, 2004; 
Eroglu et al., 2003; Lindgaard et al., 2006; 
Tractinsky et al., 2006). So, we suggest that 
future research must further analyze the 
e-consumers’ perceptions about aesthetics 
aspects of the online store in order to add 
new knowledge about the online customer 
behavior, something with academic and 
practical Moreover, this study 
could be adapted to other regions such as 
Southern African, The Netherlands, Greece, 
USA, Great Britain, Italy, etc., in order to 
carry out a comparative analysis between 
different types of e-users’ perceptions about 
WE factors. 


interest. 
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ABSTRACT 


ier ei i a ae ea ti ecm a re eee meee 


There is anincreasing emphasis on building and maintaining brand equity as the primary driver 
of success for service organisations, such as holiday resorts and hotels. Limited research on 
customer-based brand equity within the South African hotel context has been conducted. This 
study examined the dimensions of brand equity and compared the differential effect that they 
had on brands within three hotel categories (low, medium and high priced) in South Africa. 
Convenience sampling was used to obtain a return of 169 self-administered questionnaires 
in the Gauteng metropolitan area. The results suggest that the hotels did not differ on the 
dimensions of brand image and brand loyalty; however, they did differ on perceived quality. 
As perceived quality received is based on customers’ expectations, hotels are required to 
provide quality services so as to meet customers’ expectations. The research findings imply 
that the hotels’ communication and operational efforts are effective in creating comprehensive 
brand equity. Focusing on brand equity from a customer’s perspective enables marketing 
managers to determine how their marketing efforts contribute to the value of their brands in 
the mind of the customer. However, more effort should be made to improve the perceived 
quality within each of the hotel chains. Suggestions for future research are offered. 


Keywords: brand equity; customer-based brand equity; brand image; brand awareness 
brand loyalty 
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INTRODUCTION 

To competitive 
advantage in the marketplace, one has to 
value the 


achieve a_ sustainable 
importance of building, using 
and maintaining brands. For this reason 
academics and practitioners have studied 
the concept and measurement of brand 
equity for more than a decade (Kim, Kim & 
An, 2003:335). Prasad and Dev (2000:3) are 
of the opinion that branding is an effective 
method for hotels and hotel chains to 
identify and distinguish themselves from 


competitors in the mind of the customer. 


Examples of other studies on brand equity 
have been conducted, inter alia, by Keller 
(1993), Yoo, Donthu and Lee (2000), Prasad 
and Dev (2000), and Kim and Kim (2005). 
Aaker (1991:15) defines brand equity as 
and liabilities linked 
to a brand, its name and symbol that add 


“a set of brand assets 
to, or subtract from, the value provided 
by a product or service to a firm and/or to 
that firm’s customers”. Aaker (1996:120) 
further states that developing measures 
and measuring brand equity provides a 
“missing ingredient” for managers who 
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build and cultivate brands. However, there 
is littke agreement over 
brand equity and how it can and should be 
measured. 

The purpose of this study was to compare 
brand equity across three hotel brands in 
South Africa and the effect that the core 
dimensions had on a brand within three 
categories (low, high- 
priced). 


what constitutes 


rate medium or 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Brands 
A brand can be defined as “a name, term, 
design, symbol, or any other feature that 
identifies one seller’s goods or services 
as distinct from those of other sellers” 
(American Marketing Association, 2005). 
According to Keller (2002:152), managers 
view brands as_ creating awareness, 
reputation and prominence in the market. 
Thomas (2008:325) posits that a brand 
“is that intangible bundle of images and 
feelings held within people’s minds”. The 
brand is a marketer’s guarantee to provide 
consistent services, benefits and features to 
the customer (Kotler, 2003:420). A brand is 
any product, service, place or organisation 
that communicates unique benefits to 
customers (Young & Rubicam, 2005). 
Clifton and Maughan (2000:viii) define 
brand value as the estimated economic 
profit that the brand can generate in the 
future. Kotler (2003:422) adds that it is 
imperative to differentiate between brand 
equity and brand value, where the latter 
estimates “the total financial value of the 
brand”. Brand value refers to the benefits 
that result from leveraging brand strength 
in order to obtain advanced current and 
future profits. Brand strength is based on 
customers’ actions and perceptions towards 
a brand that has a differential advantage to 
them. 


Brand equity 

Aaker (1991) and Keller (1993) have 
different definitions of brand equity, but 
both agree that it symbolises an added 


value to the product or service that can 
be achieved, in part, from marketing the 
brand (Keller, 2002:154). Brand equity can 
be seen as a result of the confidence that 
customers place in one brand over another 
(Lasser, Mittal & Sharma, 1995:12), and 
shows the difference in a customer’s choice 
when deciding between a branded and an 
unbranded product with the same product 
features (Yoo, Donthu & Lee, 2000:196). 
This confidence leads to customer loyalty 
and willingness to pay a premium price 
for a brand (Kotler, 2003:422; Lasser et al., 
1995:12). A hotel will have strong brand 
equity when customers have a positive 
perception of, and attitude towards, that 
hotel’s brand (Prasad & Dev, 2000:24). 

Kim and Kim (2005:550) identify three 
perspectives for brand equity — the financial 
perspective and _ the customer-based 
perspective, and a combination thereof. 
Customers are the ultimate role players of 
brand equity as they are the source of cash 
flow and resulting profit (Prasad & Dev, 
2000:23). For this study the customer-based 
brand equity perspective will be followed. 
According to this approach, customers 
place brands in specific categories, each 
with certain attributes, therefore certain 
brands become synonymous with certain 
attributes over time. These attributes are 
then associated with the attributes of 
different products in brand _ categories 
(Keller, 2002:153). 

In contrast to Kim and Kim (2005:550), 
Keller (2002:153) states that 
traditionally three main approaches that 
define brand equity, namely customer 
psychology, economics, and biology and 
sociology. For the purpose of this study the 
psychology-based perspective is deemed 
the most appropriate within the context 
of customer perceptions and _ decision 
making. 


there are 


Models of customer-based brand equity 

Vazquez, del Rio and Iglesias (2002:28) 
define customer-based brand equity (CBBE) 
as the overall benefit, both functional and 
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symbolic, that customers associate with the 

consumption of a brand. Keller (1993:2) 
and Lasser et al. (1995:13) define CBBE as 
“the differential effect of brand knowledge 
on consumer response to the marketing of 
the brand’. Keller (1993:2) and Lasser et 
al. (1995:13) state that CBBEis the result of 
a customer’s familiarity with a brand that 
holds favourable, strong and unique brand 
associations in the mind of the customer. 

Following is a brief outline of the most 
prominent models used in this field. 

PepsiCo use the Equitrak™ model to 
measure their brand equity (Kish, Riskey & 
Kerin, 2001:92). The model uses two factors 
that contribute to a positive relationship 
between the brand and the customer (Kish 
et al., 2001:92), namely recognition, which 
considers the awareness of the brand by 
customers, and regard, which refers to a 
customer’s emotions towards the brand. 
Components of regard include brand 
reputation, affiliation, momentum and 
differentiation. According to this model, 
the four components of regard are weighted 
together in order to obtain a total “regard” 
score (Kish et al., 2001:92). This model has 
important diagnostic capabilities such as 
the rise or fall of a brand’s equity in relation 
to competitors. 

The Equitrend® model was developed 
by the Brand and Reputation Practice at 
Harris Interactive (2005). It is renowned 
for measuring and tracking the brand 
equity of over 1 000 brands in 35 product 
categories. Elements which form part of 
the measurement include distinctiveness, 
purchase intent, quality, familiarity and brand 
expectations. This model is a functional tool 
to measure the perception of the brand in 
the market and can be used to compare and 
track a brand’s equity to competitors over 
time (Harris Interactive, 2005). 

Young and Rubicam (2005) developed 
the BrandAsset Valuator® 
assist them in gaining knowledge about a 
client’s brand value. The dimensions of the 
BrandAsset Valuator include the following: 


in order to 


¢ Differentiation is the ability of a brand to 
be distinguished from its competitors 
(Pahud de Mortanges & Van Riel, 
2003:523). In order to achieve this, a 
brand must be as distinctive as possible. 
Brand health is achieved through 
communicating and delivering on 
an organisation’s promises, which in 
turn creates brand value (Value Based 
Management.net, 2005). 

¢ Pahud de Mortanges and Van Riel 
(2003:523) state that relevance 
measures the appreciation of a 
brand by customers with regard to 
the marketing mix (price, product, 
distribution, promotion). 

¢ Brand vitality is the growth potential of 
a brand and is the result of relevance 
and differentiation (Value Based 
Management.net, 2005). 

°¢ — Esteem is the degree to which customers 
hold a relevant brand in high regard. A 
marketer needs to determine whether 
the brand meets the 
expectations and delivers on promises 
(Pahud de Mortanges & Van Riel, 
2003:523). 

¢ Brand stature (the current power of 


customer’s 


a brand) is the result of esteem and 
knowledge (Value Based Management. 
net, 2005). It indicates status and 
scope of the brand, and establishes a 
customer’s response towards it. 
The Brand Equity Ten, proposed by Aaker 
(1996:103), is a measurement of brand 
equity — brand loyalty (price premium and 
satisfaction), perceived quality (perceived 


quality and leadership/popularity), 
brand associations (perceived value, 
brand personality and _ organisational 


associations), brand awareness and market 
behaviour measures (market share, market 
price and distribution coverage). Brand 
equity provides value to the organisation 
through effective marketing efforts, pricing 
margins, brand extensions, trade leverages 
and competitive advantage. Customers 
who become brand loyal will repeatedly 
purchase the organisation’s products and 
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will in turn strengthen the financial stability 
(increased cash flow) of the organisation 
(Yoo et al., 2000:196). 


PROBLEM STATEMENT AND RESEARCH 
HYPOTHESES 

Although several brands within different 
product and service categories have been 
used to measure brand equity, relatively 
limited research on customer-based brand 
equity within the hotel industry has been 
conducted, and even more so within the 
South African context. Therefore, this study 
focused on customer-based brand equity 
within the South African hotel context. It 
is hoped that the findings will add to the 
limited literature on this relevant subject 
and provide a basis from which additional 
research may be undertaken. 

This study investigated the 
of brand equity and compared the brand 
equity of three hotel brands within three 
price categories (low, medium, and high 
priced) in South Africa. The perceptions of 
customers’ brand image, perceived quality, 
brand loyalty and brand awareness was also 
determined. The four main dimensions 
of brand equity, namely brand loyalty, 
perceived quality, brand associations and 
brand awareness (as mentioned by Aaker 
above) formed the basis for the formulation 
of hypotheses for the study. 

Previous research (Kim & Kim, 2005:552; 
Yoo & Donthu, 2001:18) on measuring 
brand equity has been conducted through 
the comparison of various brands within 
a specific product or service category, or 
tracking the brand equity of one brand over 
a period of time (Prasad & Dev, 2000:23). The 
focus of this study was to compare three hotel 
brands across three alternative categories on 
the dimensions of brand equity. 

Keller (1993:3) acknowledges 
dimensions of brand equity — brand image 
and brand awareness — and defines brand 
image as the perceptions about a brand 
as projected by brand associations held in 
a customer’s mind. Yoo et al. (2000:197) 
state that “brand awareness with strong 


dimensions 


two 


associations forms a specific brand image”’. 
Brand awareness influences a customer’s 
decision making by determining the order 
and strength of associations with the 
brand image, and together brand image 
and brand awareness form the customer’s 


knowledge of the brand (Keller, 1993:8). 
Brand awareness reflects the prominent 
attributes of the brand in the mind of 


the customer (Aaker, 1996:114) and deals 
with the ease with which a brand name 
is recalled (Keller, 1993:3). According to 
Aaker (1996:114), awareness influences 
customers’ perceptions and 
towards a brand. In some situations it can 
drive brand choice and loyalty. 

Marketers and customers make use of 
brand associations (Low & Lamb, 2000:351), 
and marketers use them to differentiate 
between competing brands, to extend and 
position brands, and to highlight attributes 
of a product or service. Associations are 
formed in the mind of customers and are 


attitudes 


therefore used to aid them in decision 
-making processes (Low & Lamb, 2000:351). 
Aaker (1998:175) defines brand associations 
as “anything that is directly or indirectly 
linkedin the customer’s memory to a brand”. 
Associations increase in strength when 
based on more experiences and exposure 
to communications of the brand (Yoo et 
al., 2000:197). Brand associations, with 
high brand awareness as a consequence, 
are favourably related to brand equity as 
they signal quality and commitment, and 
will assist in customer decision making 
(Yoo et al., 2000:196). Yoo et al. (2000:197) 
state that in order to generate brand equity, 
the abovementioned dimensions (brand 
loyalty, perceived quality, brand awareness, 
brand associations and brand image) need 
to be strengthened. Based on the discussion 
above it is hypothesised that: H,,,: The 
level of brand image differs between hotel 
brands. 

Perceived quality is “the 
customer’s perception of the overall quality 
or superiority of a product or service with 
respect to its intended purpose, relative to 


defined as 
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alternatives” (Aaker, 1991:85). A customer’s 
judgement of quality is influenced 
by personal experiences, needs 
consumption situations. When customers 
have a long-term relationship with the 
brand, high perceived quality leads to brand 


and 


differentiation and superiority, resulting in the 


purchase of one brand over another, and 

the subsequent repurchase of that brand. 
Therefore, brand equity will increase when 
customers perceive brand quality (Yoo et 
al, 2000:197). It is therefore hypothesised 
that: H,,): The level of perceived quality 
differs between hotel brands. 

Aaker (1991:39) refers to brand loyalty as 
the extent to which a customer is attached 
to a brand. Oliver (in Yoo et al., 2000:197) 
defines brand loyalty as “a deeply held 
commitment to rebuy or repatronise a 
preferred product or service consistently in 
the future, despite situational influences and 
marketing efforts having the potential to 
cause switching behavior’. Loyal customers, 
as opposed to non-loyal or switching 
customers, show positive and favourable 
actions towards a brand and will purchase 
it repeatedly. Brand equity will increase to 
the extent that a customer becomes brand 
loyal (Yoo et al., 2000:197). The following 
is hypothesized: H,_,.: The level of brand 
loyalty differs between hotel brands. 

By measuring brand equity through 
the above-mentioned dimensions, hotel 
managers can compare the brand’s strength 
relative to competitors, and monitor a 
hotel’s brand equity over time (Prasad & 
Dev, 2000:22). 


METHOD 

Sampling 

The sampling frame includes hotels within 
the City Lodge Hotels Ltd group, which 
contains brands within three price categories 
(high, medium, and low priced). The target 
population for this study consisted of guests 
staying at City Lodge (high priced), Town 
Lodge (medium priced), and Road Lodge 
(low priced) in the Gauteng metropolitan 
area. These three brands target both 


business and leisure travellers. Financial and 
time constraints compelled the researchers 
to make use of a convenience sampling 
approach. The following branches were 
selected non-randomly: 

e City Lodge 


Johannesburg -— JHB International 
Airport 
The City Lodge hotels provide a 


business-class alternative to the 


first-class Courtyard Hotel. 


° Town Lodge 


Pretoria — Menlo Park 
Town Lodge is similar to City Lodge 
but it provides customers with a value- 
for-money alternative to the more 
expensive City Lodge. 

¢ Road Lodge 
Johannesburg -— JHB International 
Airport. The Road Lodge is the most 
economical option within the City 
Lodge Group. 


Data collection 

The questionnaire was pre-tested by asking 
20 respondents, representative of the target 
population, to complete it while being 
observed and timed. The 20 respondents 
comprised 10 people who had recently 
visited and/or stayed at a hotel, and 10 
hotel guests staying at Sparkling Waters 
Hotel (situated in Magaliesberg), a facility 
that also targets business and _ leisure 
travellers. Pre-testing indicated whether 
the questionnaire provided the relevant 
information and if respondents were able 
to complete it accurately. 

Kim and Kim’s (2005) brand equity 
questionnaire was reproduced for the 
purpose of this study. Besides the brand 
awareness scale, no items from the original 
scale were adapted. The original brand 
awareness scale was converted from a 
three-item to a one-scale measure. 

Self-administered questionnaires with a 
field worker to assist were given to Town 
Lodge and Road Lodge guests (100 each). 
Respondents were selected conveniently 
(non-randomly) according to their 
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availability and time. Self-administered 
questionnaires (100) wereleftwithCity Lodge 
management, as the field workers were not 
permitted to administer the questionnaires 
to the guests. As a result, the response rate 
from the City Lodge guests remained low 
due to the researchers’ financial and time 
limitations, which may have impacted the 
findings and conclusions. No _ incentives 
were provided to respondents to complete 
the questionnaire, but gifts were handed to 
hotel management for their assistance in 
the data collection process. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A total of 169 usable questionnaires were 
returned (City Lodge 38; Town Lodge 
81; and Road Lodge 50). The sample was 
dominated by male respondents (66%), 
and the majority of the respondents were 
in the 18-25 (14%), 26-30 (13%), 31-35 
(13%) and 41-45 (14%) age groups. 

Total image, perceived quality and brand 
loyalty were measured at an interval level of 
measurement, and the appropriate parametric 
significance test which can be used is the 
One-way ANOVA. However, the assumption 
of normality was assessed through — the 
Shapiro-Wilk test for all three hypotheses, 
as the sample size for subgroups City Lodge 
and Road Lodge were relatively low (38 and 
50 respectively). Tests for normality were 
also assessed through a visual examination 
of histograms and normal probability plots. 
These histograms indicated a slight departure 


from normality in the sub-samples, and the 
normal Q-Q plots did not indicate a strong 
Kruskal- 
as a non-parametric 


linear relationship, therefore the 
Wallis 
alternative to test the hypotheses (Pallant, 
2001:263). The hypotheses were tested at a 
5% level of significance (i.e. a= 0.05). The 
first hypothesis focusedon comparing 

the brand image across the three hotel 
brands — City Lodge, Town Lodge and Road 
Lodge. The null and alternative hypotheses 


test was used 


are stated below: 


Fay: The level of brand image differs 
between hotel brands. 
Hyun: The level of brand image does not 


differ between hotel brands. 
Kim and Kim’s (2005:558) brand image 
scale was used to assess how customers 
interpret the signals communicated by a 
hotel’s brand. Brand image was measured 
through a 12-item five-point Likert scale. 
All the labelled from 5 


(“strongly agree”) to | (“strongly disagree’). 


scale items were 


A reliability analysis of the scale indicated 
that one item had to be removed as it had 
item-to-total correlation (0.2226) 
compared to the other items, and decreased 
the Cronbach alpha. The 
items showed a Cronbach alpha coefficient 
of 0.8748, which indicated fairly 
internal consistency reliability. The results 
of the Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests 
for H, are shown in Table 1. 


a low 
remaining 11 


good 


Table 1: The results of the Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests for H, 





























Shapiro-Wilk Kruskal-Wallis 
Hotel Statistic df Sig. 
City Lodge 0.98 38 0.65 
TOTAL IMAGE Town Lodge 1.00 81 0.82 
Road Lodge 1.98 50 0.36 
Asymp. Sig. 0.166 

















Sig. = significance, df = degrees of freedom, Sig. 


= significance, Asymp. Sig. = significance level 
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It can be observed from Table 1 that the 
Kruskal-Wallis test that there 
was no significant difference (Asymp. Sig. 
= 0.166) between the 
on the total image variable as the level of 


indicated 
hotel subgroups 


significance was greater than 0.05. Hy aun 
can therefore be accepted. It can therefore 
be concluded that customers’ perception 
of brand image does not differ significantly 
across the three hotel brands. This would 
suggest that the communication strategies 
used by the City Lodge Hotels Ltd group to 
promote total brand image of the three hotel 
brands is effective, as the City Lodge and 
Town Lodge brand image is not perceived as 
being “better” than the Road Lodge brand 
image. The communication strategies work 
towards creating the same standard image 
across the three hotel brands. 


The second hypothesis focused on 
comparing the perceived quality of the 
three hotel brands. The null and alternative 
hypotheses are stated below: 

Ayu: The level of perceived quality differs 
between hotel brands. 
Hyun: The level of perceived quality does 
not differ between hotel brands. 
Kim and Kim’s (2005:558) perceived quality 
scale was used to assess a brand’s overall 
superiority in relation to 
Perceived quality was measured through 
an 11-item five-point Likert scale. All the 
scale items were labelled from 5 (“strongly 
agree”) to 1 (“strongly disagree”). The 11 
items showed a Cronbach alpha coefficient 
of 0.8875, which indicated an acceptable 
internal consistency reliability. The results 
of the Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests 
for H, are shown in Table 2. 


other brands. 


Table 2: The results of the Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests for H, 


























Shapiro-Wilk Kruskal-Wallis 
Hotel Statistic df Sig. 
City Lodge .962 38 .217 
TOTAL IMAGE | Town Lodge .963 81 .019 
Road Lodge 939 50 012 
Asymp. Sig .048 




















df = degrees of freedom, Sig. = significance, Asymp. Sig. = significance level 


As depicted in Table 2, the Kruskal-Wallis 
test indicated that there is a significant 
difference (Asymp. Sig. = 0.048) between 
the hotel subgroups on the total perceived 
quality variable, as the level of significance 
is smaller than 0.05. H,,,,,,, can therefore 
be rejected. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was used to 
identify which subgroups differ on the total 
perceived quality variable and the results 
are illustrated in Table 3. 

Table 3 indicates that there is a significant 
difference (Asymp. Sig. = 0.014) in perceived 
quality between the 
Lodge and those of Road Lodge. Customers’ 
perceived quality did not differ between 
the City Lodge and Town Lodge brands, or 


customers of Town 


between the City Lodge and Road Lodge 
Perceived quality did, however, 
differ between the Town Lodge and Road 
Lodge brands. Since a customer’s judgement 
of quality is influenced by personal 
experiences, needs and consumption 
situations, it is important that Road Lodge 
management improves on_ these aspects 
in order to maintain consistency in the 
standard of perceived quality within the 
City Lodge Hotels Ltd group. 

Hypothesis three focused on comparing 
customers’ brand loyalty towards the three 
hotel brands. The 
hypotheses are stated below: 

Aya: The level of brand loyalty differs 
between hotel brands. 


brands. 


null and alternative 
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Hy au: The level of brand loyalty does not 
differ between hotel brands. 

Kim and Kim’s (2005:558) brand loyalty 

scale was used to assess a customer’s 

attachment towards a hotel brand. Brand 

loyalty was measured through a six-item 


five-point Likert scale. All the scale items 


were labelled from 5 (“strongly agree’’) 
to 1 (“strongly disagree”). The six items 
showed a Cronbach alpha coefficient of 
0.8704, which indicated acceptable internal 
consistency reliability. The results of the 
Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests for H, 


are shown in Table 4. 


Table 3: The results of the Mann-Whitney Utest for H, 





























M Mann- ; : 
Hotel n Rank sD Whitney U Asymp. Sig. (2-tailed) 
City Lodge 38 55.01 0.49 
1349.50 0.279 
Comparison 1 | Town Lodge 81 62.34 0.47 
Total 119 
City Lodge 38 47.83 0.49 
823.50 0.286 
Comparison 2 | Road Lodge 50 41.97 0.65 
Total 88 
Town Lodge 81 72.37 0.47 
1509.00 0.014 
Comparison 3 | Road Lodge 50 55.68 0.65 
Total 131 





























Table 4: The results of the Shapiro-Wilk and Kruskal-Wallis tests for H, 




















Shapiro-Wilk Kruskal-Wallis 
Hotel Statistic df Sig. 
City Lodge .926 37 .017 
TOTAL IMAGE Town Lodge .956 80 .008 
Road Lodge .947 50 025 
Asymp. Sig .767 


























df = degrees of freedom, Sig. = significance, Asymp. Sig. = significance level 


The results in Table 4 indicate that there 
is no significant difference (Asymp. Sig. 
= 0.767) between the hotel brands on 
the total loyalty variable, as the level of 
significance is bigger than 0.05. H,,,,,, can 
therefore be accepted. The findings indicate 
that customers’ brand loyalty did not differ 
across the three hotel brands. Customers 
staying at City Lodge, Town Lodge and 
Road Lodge were loyal towards the hotel’s 
brand, thus the City Lodge Hotels Ltd 
management are effective in creating brand 
loyalty among their customers. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 
The research suggested that there was no 
significant difference in brand image across 
the City Lodge, Town Lodge and Road Lodge 
brands (respectively high, medium and low 
priced). It is essential for hotels to portray a 
consistent brand image through the products 
and services offered and their communication 
strategies, as brand image together with brand 
awareness form the customer’s knowledge of 
the brand (Keller, 1993:8). 

Perceived quality is found to significantly 
affect a hotel’s performance. As perceived 
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quality received is based on customers’ 
expectations, hotels are required to provide 
quality services so as to meet customers’ 
expectations (Yoo et al., 2000:197). A hotel 
guest that repeatedly visits the same hotel 
brand is considered to be brand loyal. A loyal 
customer is more likely to make repeat visits 
and is less likely to switch to an alternative 
hotel brand. Most hotel companies aim to 
achieve this type of buying, and thereby 
positively affecting the hotels’ performance 
(Kim & Kim, 2005:557). Intense and 
successive promotional activities exist within 


the hotel industry, such as advertising, 
therefore increasing brand awareness 
through promotional communication 


strategies is essential when hotels attempt to 
differentiate themselves from competitors. 
Kim and Kim (2005) suggest that brand 
awareness can be improved through charity 
involvement and public events. 

Ultimately an organisation’s reasons for 
building brand equity include offsetting 
competitors through differentiation, the 
ability to charge a premium price and 
building customer loyalty (Prasad & Dev, 
2000:23), therefore it is suggested that, in 
order to create a sustainable competitive 
advantage, hotel management should 
build, use and maintain their brands. The 
hypothesis tests of brand loyalty showed 
that there was no difference in brand 
loyalty across the City Lodge, Town Lodge 
and Road Lodge brands. The research 
implied that City Lodge Hotels Ltd’s 
communication and operational efforts 
are effective in creating comprehensive 
brand equity. However, more effort should 
be made to improve the perceived quality 
within each of the hotel chains. 


LIMITATIONS 

This study was subject to a number of 
limitations. First, the use of convenience 
sampling was a major limitation as it did not 
allow the researchers to apply their findings 
to the entire population. The results of this 
study would have been more representative 
of the population if research was conducted 


through random sampling. Second, because 
the research was based on a sample of 169 
responses from a limited geographical area, 
the results cannot be generalised. In the 
third instance, the research was based on 
customers’ perceptions of the hotel brands 
and not actual measures. As brand equity 
is a multifaceted construct, it would be 
meaningful from a managerial perspective 
to make use of “hard” marketing data, such 
as data from organisations that market the 
respective brands, in combination with field 
research indicating customers’ perceptions 
of the brand. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 

This study focused on identifying and 
comparing the underlying dimensions of 
customer-based brand equity within the 
hotel industry, and makes a contribution to 
knowledge on customer-based brand equity 
within the South African hotel context. 
The findings imply that hotel management 
should consider perceived quality, brand 
loyalty, brand awareness and brand image 
when attempting to establish customer- 
based brand equity. 

It is therefore recommended that future 
researchers develop a 
scale for measuring customer-based brand 
equity, including brand equity aspects such 
as perceived value for the cost, uniqueness 
and willingness to pay a premium price 
(Netemeyer et al. 2004:5-6). To add to the 
limited literature available on this subject, 
future researchers could attempt to replicate 
this study in other South African service 
industries, for example the transport (airlines) 
or hospitality (restaurants) industries, and 
compare the results thereof. 


more composite 
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ABSTRACT 


INTRODUCTION The University of South 
Africa (Unisa) is one of the world’s largest 
‘mega universities’, and services a 
population of more than 
350 000 students through means of distance 
education. The Department of Marketing 
and Retail Management (DMRM) is one of 
six academic departments within the School 
of Management Sciences, which in turn is 
one of three schools within the College of 
Economic and Management Sciences, the 
largest college within Unisa. 

One of the challenges facing the DMRM 
adapt the existing departmental 
website to better address the 


is to 
needs of 
the department’s two primary audiences, 
namely current and prospective marketing 
students, as identified by Gullikson et al, 
(1999). Research in Australia has found that 
university websites do not meet student 


Usability testing plays an important role in improving the effectiveness of online information! 
retrieval from a user’s point of view. The International Standards Organisation defines usability 1 
as the effectiveness, efficiency and satisfaction with which a specified set of users can achieve | 
a specified set of tasks in a particular environment. In a university context, students from! 
different disciplines may have very different needs when it comes to the information they ; 
expect from the university’s website. This paper investigates the effectiveness, efficiency and | 
satisfaction —that is the usability — of the website of the Department of Marketing and Retail 
Management (DMRM) from a marketing student’s perspective. The objective of the study! 
is to determine best practice guidelines for the development of an improved marketing: 
department website for the University of South Africa. 


information needs as much 40—60% of the 
time, and generally scored low on _ usability 
(Alexander, 2003). 

In the of the DMRM’s existing 
website, this has been developed without 
any serious planning or consideration of 
the needs of these two main audiences 
and without taking any usability criteria 
into account. Usability is defined by the 
International Standards Organisation as 
the “‘extent to which a product [in this case 
a website] can be used by specified users 
to achieve specified goals with efficiency, 
effectiveness and satisfaction in a specified 
context of use” (Anon, HREF1). There is 
general consensus within the DMRM (ie. 
it is the view of the lecturing staff) that the 
website is not student directed as it does 
not provide students with the information 
that they need nor is it a very user-friendly 
site. 


case 
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The purpose of this study is therefore 
to initiate the process of following a 
more structured and_ student-orientated 
approach to redeveloping the DMRM’s 
website, incorporating usability principles. 
This approach will ultimately follow 
a multistaged path to determining the 
shortcomings of the existing website and 
to propose content and usability guidelines 
for the new website. This multistaged 
approach will incorporate the following: 

1. A heuristic evaluation of the current 
website by the 
content and 
(stage one); 

2. A questionnaire-based usability 
evaluation of the current website by a 
random sample of existing marketing 
students to gauge their views on the 
content and usability deficiencies of 
the current website (stage two); 

3. Lab-based usability studies of students’ 
and lecturers’ interactions with the 
current website again to determine 
content and usability shortcomings 
(stage three); 

4. A tool-based automated evaluation of 
the website to determine internal (or 
underlying) attributes of the website 
such as textual duplicates of links 
embedded in images, the number of 
HTML files, HTML page sizes, the sizes 
of images, download time, browser 
compatibility, the number of broken 
or bad links, and other technical 
deficiencies found within the editing 
language used to create the web pages. 
(stage four); and 

5. Consultation with students’ 
lecturers’ focus groups to determine 
what information and services they 
believe the website should contain 


authors to determine 
usability deficiencies 


and 


and what the weaknesses are with the 
current website (stage five). 
This report addresses only stage one. 


LITERATURE SURVEY 


Although usability studies are becoming 
more commonplace, the extent of formal 


research into the usability of university 
websites is still somewhat limited. Here it 
should be pointed out that such research can 
be done from two different perspectives — 
an academic perspective and a promotional 
and informative perspective. 

In the first instance, cognisance is taken 
of the fact that universities are increasingly 
using the web to support the delivery of 
academic learning to their students. This 
would include the actual delivery of content 
over the web, the support of this content 
with links to relevant information available 
on the web, the use of online assessment 
tools, interactive discussion forums, course 
administration available online, and more. 
Usually this 


web is very subject specific and is supported 


type of academic use of the 


by learning management systems such as 
Blackboard (www.blackboard.com) and 
Moodle 
systems. Unisa, for example, has its 


(www.moodle.org) or bespoke 
own 
proprietary system called myUnisa. 

In the second instance, the focus is more 
promotional and is aimed at informing the 
student about the department (or school 
or college) and what qualifications and 
subjects they offer, and why they should 
study with the university in question (and 
more specifically, within that particular 
department). 

It is this 


focus of this study. This is not to say that 


second perspective that is the 


the department is not concerned with the 
learning environment (i.e. myUnisa) and 
whether or not is being used effectively by 
lecturers and students alike. It is just that 
the current emphasis is on improving the 
DMRM’s 
a higher quality of 


public presence and _ attracting 
the 
department, as well as helping them make 


student to 


an informed decision as to whether the 
department meets their needs. A study of 
the usability of the learning environment 
at a departmental level within Unisais seen 
as a necessary but separate study. 
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Recent academic usability studies 
Mustafa and =  Al-Zoua’bi 
2008 study into the usability of academic 


undertook a 


websites in Jordan. This is one of the most 
recent studies in this field and it provides 
a useful departure point for this particular 
study. These the 
research done by Nielsen; Keevil; Chiew 


two authors draw on 
and Salim; Akoglu; Kirakowski; Harms and 
Kantner and Rosenbaum; 
Polson et al.; <AQ: not in refs> Lewis et al.; 


Schweibenz, 


and Perlman, <AQ: only Permian in refs> 
among others. It is especially the work of 
Chiew and Salim (2003) that is at the core 
of their study. <AQ: 
Chiew and Salim (2003) developed 
evaluating the 
usability of websites which they called 
WEBUSE (standing for WEBsite USability 
Evaluation). This instrument, in turn, 
draws on the work of others such as Mack 


an instrument for 


and Nielsen; the Human Factors Research 
Group; the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology; Bobby (a web accessibility 
research tool); and Benbunan-Fich, who 
introduced protocol analysis, a “thinking 
method based on the 
observation of real 


aloud” direct 
interaction between 
user and system. Thus the study of Mustafa 
and Al-Zoua’bi 


extensive range of earlier work and thus 


(2008) is grounded on an 


serves as an excellent platform from which 
to undertake an evaluation of the DMRM 
website. 

What is more, the Mustafa and 
Al-Zoua’bi (2008) study is 
focused on evaluating the websites of nine 


specifically 


different Jordanian universities. As part of 
their literature survey they also examined 
the work done on evaluating university 
websites by researchers such as Pierce; 
Nielsen and Molich; Smith et al., Gullikson 
et al., as well as Corry, Frick and Hansen. 
This focus on academic websites makes their 
methodology and evaluation instrument 
extremely relevant for this current study. 


THE MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENT 
Mustafa and Al-Zoua’bi (2008) developed a 
list of 23 usability evaluation criteria based 
on the earlier work of Chiew and Salim 
(2003). This list is outlined below: 

1. Display spaceof the website should not 
be divided into many small sections, 
as this affects the comfortable reading 

This implies 
that the number of frames used should 
be limited. 

2. Users should not have to scroll left 
and right to read the content of the 
website because this will cause reading 
difficulty. 

3. The website should be accessible to 


experience of the users. 


users with different browser capabilities. 
Avoid using technologies that might 
users’ systems to crash when 
visiting the website. Thorough system 


cause 


testing is required before the website is 
launched to the public. 

4. The website should not 
elements that are distracting or 
irritating to users, such as scrolling 
text, marquees and constant running 


contain 


animations. 

5. The website should contain no orphan 
pages. Every page should contain at 
least one link-up to the home page 
and some indication of current page 
location, such as a site map or menu. 

6. The placement and content of the 
site map or menu should be consistent 
so that users can easily recognise them 
and identify the targeted link. 

7. Information can be easily searched. 
For a large website, search features 
should be provided. 

8. Users should be able to 
differentiate links that 
visited and those that 
Standard link colours (red for visited 
links and blue for not-visited links) 
should be used. 

9. There should be up-to-date information 
on the site. Outdated pages should be 
replaced. 


easily 
have been 
have not. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Download time should not exceed 15 
seconds as users do not want to wait too 
long to download a file or access a page. 
Users should be allowed to use back 
button to bring them to the previous 
page. Pressing back button accounts 
for 30-37% of all navigational acts. 

Do not open too many new browser 
windows as that will obstruct the users 
to trace their current location or status 
in the website. 

The website should respond according 
to users’ expectations. This includes 
the standard use of GUI widgets such 
as using radio buttons for selecting one 
among many options. 

Reduce elements that look like web 
advertising as toomany advertisements 
will irritate users. 

Information should be presented in 
natural and logical order, which follows 
the standard real-world convention. 
Use meaningful words to describe 
hyperlink destinations. This 
save the users time by not going to 
unnecessary pages. 

The website design, including page 
layout, use of colours and placement 
of page elements, should be consistent 
to give users a standard look and feel 
of the website (i.e. consistent design) 
Use of colours should facilitate good 
contrast and page elements that will 
attract users’ attention to the main 
information of the page rather than 
distracting them. 

Enhance readability of a page by 
avoiding blocks of text. Instead, the 
organisation of the information 
in the form of the text should use 
headlines, sub-headlines, bulleted 
lists, highlighted keywords, short 
paragraphs, and so on. Headlines can 


will 


be used to highlight the content of a 
section or a page to give users a brief 
idea about the section or page. 

20. Provide sufficient navigational aids to 
help users move around in the website. 
This includes providing links at the 
bottom of a page to allow users to go 
to the top of the page if it is long. 

21. Provide students with registration 
information in order to enable them 
to either register online or handle the 
process of registration. 

22. Provide students with faculty 
information in order to enable them 
to choose their degrees and modules 
carefully. 

23. Provide instructor information to 
enable students to learn more about 
the lecturers that will be teaching and 
mentoring them 


The first 20 of these criteria come from the 
work of Chiew and Salim (2003), while 
the last three were added by Mustafa and 
Al-Zoua’bi (2008). 

These 23 criteria were then classified into 
five categories by Mustafa and Al-Zoua’bi 
(2008) (Chiew and Salim had only four 
categories, with Mustafa and Al-Zoua’bi 
adding the last category). The five categories 
are: 


1. Content, organisation and readability 
2. Navigation and links 

3. User interface design 

4. Performance and effectiveness 

5. Educational information 

The criteria were then grouped into 


categories as outlined in Table 1. Chiew and 
Salim (2003) argued that any one criterion 
could fall category, 
suggesting that the categories are related 
to each other and cannot be evaluated 
independently of each other. 


into more than one 
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Table 1: Classification of usability evaluation criteria into usability categories 





No. 


Usability 
criteria 


Usability categories 





Content, 
organisations 
and readability 


Navigation 
and links 


User 
interface 
design 


Performance and 
effectiveness 


Educational 
information 





Display space 


X 


X 


X 





Scroll left 
and right 


X 





Accessible 





Distracting 
or irritating 
elements 





Orphan page 





Placement 
and content 
of site map 
or menu 





Information 
search 





Link colours 





Up-to-date 
information 





10 


Download 
time 





11 


Back button 





12 


Open new 
browser 
windows 





13 


Respond 
according 

to users’ 
expectations 





14 


Web 
advertising 





15 


Follow 
real-world 
conventions 





16 


Hyperlink 
description 





17 


Consistent 
design 





18 


Use of colour 





19 








Organisation 
of 
information 
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20 Navigational X X 
aids 

21 | Registration X 
information 

22 Faculties X 
information 

23 Instructors xX 
information 





























Sources: Chiew & Salim (2003); Mustafa & Al-Zoua’bi (2008) 


The final step in the process was to 
formulate six questions per category based 
on the evaluation criteria. The questions 


thus formulated per evaluation criteria are 
highlighted below: 


Category 1: Questions for evaluating 

content, organisation and readability 

¢ This website contains most of my 
interest material and topics, and they 
are up to date. 

¢ Ican easily find what I want at this 
website. 

¢ The content of this website is well 
organised. 

¢ Reading content at this website is easy. 

¢ Iam comfortable and familiar with the 
language used. 

¢ I need not scroll left and right when 
reading at this website. 


Category 2: Questions for evaluating 

navigation and links 

¢ Ican easily know where I am at this 
website. 

¢ This website provides 
and links for me to get the desired 
information. 

¢ Itiseasy to move around at this website 
by using the links or back button of 
the browser. 

¢ The links at this 
maintained and updated. 

¢ The website does not open too many 
new browser windows when I am 
moving around. 

e Placement of links or menu is standard 
throughout the website and I can easily 
recognise them. 


useful cues 


website are well 


Category 3: Questions for evaluating 

user interface design 

° This 
attractive. 


website’s interface design is 

¢ Tam comfortable with the colours used 
at this website. 

°¢ This 
that irritates me such as scrolling or 
blinking text and looping animations. 

¢ This website has a consistent feel and 
look. 

°¢ This 
many web advertisements. 

: The design of the website makes sense, 
and it is easy to learn how to use it. 


website contains no _ feature 


website does not contain too 


Category 4: Questions for evaluating 

performance and effectiveness 

¢  Ineednot wait too long to download a 
file or open a page. 

¢  Ican easily distinguish between visited 
and not-visited links. 

¢ Ican access this website most of the 
time. 

¢ This website responds to my actions as 
expected. 

e It is efficient to use this website. 

¢ This website always provides clear and 
useful messages when I don’t know 
how to proceed. 


Category 5: Questions for evaluating 

education information 

¢ Ican easily access the registration page, 
and I can easily register for semester. 

of When I need to register, the website 


provides information about what 
courses are offered and who is teaching 
them. 
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¢ This website is regularly updated 


in terms of personnel and course 


information in order to keep their 
information up to date. 

¢ I can easily contact my _ instructors 
because _ this website provides 


information about their office location, 
hours and e-mail addresses. 


¢ This website suffers from problems 
during the registration process for 
students. 


oF I know whom I can contact for more 
information about anything in this 
website. 


EVALUATION METRICS 

Chiew and Salim (2003) then developed a 

quantitative metric for each category. This 

is determined as follows: 

1. For each question, the respondent has 
five options to select from, which are 
outlined in Table 2. 


Table 2: Options for the WEBUSE instrument and assigned weights 

















Option Strongly Agree Fair Disagree Strongly 
agree disagree 
Weighting 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.00 

















2. A usability score is then calculated for each category. This calculation is done as 


follows: 


S (Weighing for each question in category) 








Score for each category 


Number of questions in the categories 


3. Finally, a result is obtained for the website as a whole and is calculated as follows: 


S (Overall score for each category) 


Overall website score = 


Number of categories 


Table 3 shows the usability scores per 
category and the corresponding usability 
levels, while table 4 would serve as a final 


summary of the five categories, highlighting 


their respective weightings and usability 
levels. Clearly, table 4 will only be completed 
at the end of the survey. 


Table 3: Usability scores and corresponding usability levels 
































Usability scores Usability level 
0 <=x <=0.2 Bad 
0.2 <x <=0.4 Poor 
0.4<x<=0.6 Moderate 
0.6 <x <=0.8 Good 
0.8<x<=1.0 Excellent 
Ultimately, the overall usability score The methodology proposed by Chiew 


provides one with a measure of the usability 
of the site as a whole, while the category 
scores provide an indication of the usability 
score per category. This last-mentioned score 
provides some indication as to where a 
problem may exist within a website. 


and Salim (2003); and Mustafa and 
Al-Zoua’bi (2008) is fundamentally a 
software-driven survey methodology. The 
intention is to get a representative number 
of typical users (e.g. marketing students) 


to evaluate the website using this scoring 
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system outlined above. At the end of the 
survey, the results of the questionnaire will 
highlight the usability — or lack thereof — of 
the website in question. 

The drawback of this survey method is that, 
unless students are invited to actually provide 


feedback about errors and site problems, the 
result is ultimately only a guiding metric and 
does not provide insight into the practical 
shortcomings of the website. 


Table 4: Summary of the usability categories together with their scores and corresponding usability levels 





Category 


Score 


Usability level 





Content, organisation, 
readability 





Navigation and links 





User interface and design 





Performance and effectiveness 





Educational information 











Overall usability score 











METHODOLOGY 

This study uses a similar methodology as that 
used by Chiew and Salim (2003), and Mustafa 
and Al-Zoua’bi (2008), except that instead 
of implementing it as a survey instrument 
aimed at students, the method adopts a 
heuristic evaluation of the DMRM’s website. 
A heuristic having 
specialists evaluate a website based on certain 
usability rules or heuristics (Nielsen, 1994). 
In this study the categories and questions 
identified by Mustafa and Al-Zoua’bi serve 
as the heuristics (i.e. the usability rules) for 
the evaluation, while the authors served as 
the expert evaluators.' Table 7 at the end of 
this article represents the heuristic checklist 
used by the experts for this study. The major 
difference between this list and the one used 
by the previous authors is that provision 
is made for the in-depth input regarding 
the usability shortcomings of the DMRM’s 
website. The authors each evaluated the 
site independently and then collaborated to 
synthesise their findings into a single report. 
The authors recognise that objectivity can be 
a fundamental flaw in conducting a heuristic 


evaluation involves 


1 


investigation, therefore all attempts were 
made to maintain a level of objectivity in 
every stage of the study. 

It is important to reiterate that this study 
is only one part of a multistage process. 
The second stage, as was mentioned earlier, 
will conduct a similar usability survey of 
the website as was used by Mustafa and 
Al-Zoua’bi (2008). The intention is then to 
compare the results of the survey method 
with the results of this heuristic evaluation, 
both being based on the 
and questions proposed by Mustafa and 
Al-Zoua’bi (2008), with the expectation 
that the heuristic evaluation will provide 
similar scores but more meaningful insight 
into the usability problems and errors 


same categories 


associated with the site. 


FINDINGS 


After the two evaluators had been through 
the process of evaluating the DMRM 
website, findings were compared and notes 
examined for the scores in each of the five 
categories. Scores are represented in table 5. 


The two authors of this study are both experienced marketing lecturers within the DMRM, as well as 


having extensive experience in web development and usability issues. 
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Table 5: Final usability scores for each category 























Category Evaluator 1 Evaluator 2 

Category 1: Questions for evaluating content, organisation and 375 5 
readability 

Category 2: Questions for evaluating navigation and links LD .66 
Category 3: Questions for evaluating user interface design 83 79 
Category 4: Questions for evaluating performance and .66 .63 
effectiveness 

Category 5: Questions for evaluating education information 21 21 














Findings with regard to the process 
In all except two instances the evaluators’ 
scores for individual questions differed by 
no more than one increment on the scale 
(0.5 vs 0.25 or 1 vs 0.75, for example). This 
suggests that the evaluators were largely in 
agreement as to whether the DMRM website 
was good, bad or indifferent regarding a 
particular usability aspect thereof. During 
the post-evaluation discussion, however, 
the evaluators did reach consensus about 
what the scores should be. 

With regard to the two instances where 
differed significantly, the 
evaluators found 


the scores 
discussion between the 
that the marked difference in scores was 
due to the interpretation of the question 
rather than opinion of the DMRM website. 
This suggests that the entire set of questions 
comprising the measurement instrument 


should be revisited in order to create a 
more robust set of heuristics for academic 
departmental website evaluation. Certain of 
the questions are a legacy from the original 
instrument created by Chiew and Salim 
(2003), which addressed generic websites 
and not academic sites specifically (e.g. 
question 3.5 regarding web advertisements). 
These questions need to be revisited from 
an academic website point of view. 

of the questions regarding the 
performance and_ effectiveness of the 
DMRM website could not be evaluated due 
to the fact that the evaluation took place 
on an intranet, thus making download 
time and bandwidth excellent. 


Some 


Findings with regard to the website 
The final 
evaluator is indicated in table 6. 


score for the website by each 


Table 6: Final scores for usability of website for both evaluators 


























Evaluator Score 
Evaluator 1 565 
Evaluator 2 558 
Average 561 
This places the website firmly in the influenced the evaluation of the DMRM’s 


‘moderate’ category according to table 3. 
A factor that must be taken into account 
when considering these scores is that the 
DMRM website is nested within the Unisa 
website, making it impossible to evaluate 
the DMRM website entirely in isolation. In 
some instances the overall Unisa website 


website positively while in other cases it 
detracted from the site. This highlights an 
important issue that must be taken into 
account when performing further studies. 
Academic websites that are completely 
separate from the overall university website 


can be evaluated in isolation and would 
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reflect a much more objective and accurate 
score, while nested sites such as the DMRM 
must always be evaluated in the light of the 
overall site and seen as part thereof. 

The overall look and feel of the DMRM 
website is consistent with the rest of the 
Unisa site and as such is acceptable. It 
conveys the same branding message that the 
Unisa corporate website is communicating. 
The navigation of the DMRM website is poor 
and this is also a reflection on the corporate 
website. Navigating to the DMRM site from 
the corporate website was a task in itself 
that was confused by the terminology used 
on the corporate website, and had a marked 
influence on the evaluation of the DMRM 
website. The DMRM content is decidedly 


corporate university website. If this is indeed 


poor, being out of date and shallow (there 
is, for example, no information provided 
concerning _ the modules beyond the 
module name and code). 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The next step would be to compare the 
findings of this 
those of students regarding the evaluation 
of the DMRM website. It is recommended 
that the instrument be revisited regarding 
the questions used. Possibly a card sort 
method should be employed to re-evaluate 
the questions and category allocation. 
Further studies must consider whether or 
academic departmental website is 
a unique site and is thus separate from the 


heuristic evaluation with 


not the 


the case then the website can be independ- 


ently evaluated. If, however, the website is nested within the corporate university site, then 


evaluation must always consider the larger university site and its influences on the autonomy 
of the departmental website. The DMRM, for example, is limited in its ability to use a different 


look and feel from the corporate Unisa website. 


Table 7: Heuristics used for study 





Category and questions 





Score 








Category 1: Questions for evaluating content, organisation and readability 








1.1 This website contains most of my interest material and topics and they are up 


to date. 








Comments: 





1.2 Ican easily find what I want at this website. 








Comments: 





1.3 Thecontent of this website is well organised. 








Comments: 





1.4 Reading content at this website is easy. 








Comments: 





1.5 |amcomfortable and familiar with the language used. 








Comments: 
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1.6 | need not scroll left and right when reading at this website. 





Comments: 








Category 2: Questions for evaluating navigation and links 








2.1 |can easily know where | am at this website. 





Comments: 





2.2 This website provides useful cues and links for me to get the desired 
information. 








Comments: 





2.3 It is easy to move around at this website by using the links or back button of 
the browser. 








Comments: 





2.4 The links at this website are well maintained and updated. 





Comments: 





2.5 The website does not open too many new browser windows when | am 
moving around. 








Comments: 





2.6 Placement of links or menu is standard throughout the website and | can easily 
recognise them. 








Comments: 








Category 3: Questions for evaluating user interface design 











3.1 This website’s interface design is attractive. 





Comments: 








3.2 |am comfortable with the colours used at this website. 





Comments: 








3.3 This website contains no feature that irritates me suchas scrolling or blinking 
text and looping animations. 





Comments: 
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3.4 This website has a consistent feel and look. 





Comments: 





3.5 This website does not contain too many web advertisements. 





Comments: 





3.6 The design of the website makes sense and it is easy to learn how to use it. 





Comments: 








Category 4: Questions for evaluating performance and effectiveness 








4.1 Ineed not wait too long to download a file or open a page. 





Comments: 





4.2 | can easily distinguish between visited and not-visited links. 





Comments: 





4.3 | can access this website most of the time. 





Comments: 





4.4 This website responds to my actions as expected. 





Comments: 





4.5 It is efficient to use this website. 





Comments: 





4.6 This website always provides clear and useful messages when | don’t know 
how to proceed. 





Comments: 








Category 5: Questions for evaluating education information 








5.1 | can easily access the registration page, and | can easily register for semester. 








Comments: 
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5.2 When | need to register, the website provides information about what the 


courses are offered and who is teaching them. 





Comments: 





5.3 This website is regularly updated in terms of personnel and course information 


in order to keep their information up to date. 





Comments: 





5.4 | can easily contact my instructors because this website provides information 
about their office location, hours and e-mail addresses. 





Comments: 





5.5 This website suffers from problems during the registration process for students. 





Comments: 





5.6 | know whom | can contact for more information about anything in this 














website. 

Comments: 
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